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to Chac-Mool by being cast into the sacred well at
Chichen-Itza. This was one of the few human sacri-
fices if not the only one practised by the Mayas,
whose religion, far Jess cruel and bloodthirsty than
that of the Aztecs, called for self-sacrifice by blood-
letting rather than the death of victims. Chac-Mool,
although usually represented as a recumbent figure
with flexed knees and with hands on his stomach, is al-
so shown in paintings and carvings with a long tapir-
like snout or nose, supposed to be symbolic of a spout
for pouring water. In addition to being the rain-god
he was the deity of the east.
Ekchuah? the black-god, was the special deity of
merchants and cacao planters, while Ixch'el was the
goddess of, medicine.
The bat-god, Zotzilaha-Chimalman, who was sup-
posed to dwell in a gruesome bat-cave, was the
Mayas' god of darkness and was a sinister figure in
their mythology. Throughout Mayan mythology
and legends there is the ever-present conflict between
light and dark, the sun-god Kinichahau opposing
Zotzilaha-Chimalman. Many authorities believe that
the entire Mayan mythology and religion were
evolved from this eternal conflict between day and
night or life and death. Strangely enough, the
Mayas differed markedly from the Aztecs in that
they had a great dread of death, whereas the Aztecs
rather courted it than otherwise.
In addition to their true gods, the Mayas had four
semideities or genii known as Jacobs who were sym-
bolical of the four points of the compass. Their
symbol colors were yellow, white, Hack and red, and
they were named respectively Kan, Muluc, Ix and